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who was sufficiently impressed with the young man's industry
and intelligence to put his papers at his disposal and to promise
to allow him to undertake occasional "deviling tor him as soon
as he was called.

Rufus Isaacs had given a foretaste of his own powers of applica-
tion by the way in which he had turned his back from one day
to another on his former mode of life and had concentrated all
his efforts upon preparation for the Bar ; and he had already
realized, and throughout his life never lost an opportunity to
proclaim, how greatly his resolution had been strengthened by the
help and encouragement of his young wife. She had been
brought up in a home dominated by a father who was a business
man by necessity but a scholar and a recluse by choice, with a
mother whose life centred about her husband's comfort, and three
sisters of very dissimilar temperaments from her own. After
some years of alternate submission and rebellion her brother, to
whom she was devotedly attached, had finally sought^his freedom
in South Africa, only to die at an early age of typhoid in Johannes-
burg. But Alice's individuality had somehow survived the
cramping atmosphere unimpaired and, once she was installed in
a home of her own, flourished with increased vigour. Even
before her marriage she had displayed those qualities of swift
decision and unwavering determination which were to be so
invaluable an asset to her husband for the rest of her life.

If at the outset of his professional career he had any doubts as
to the future, she brushed them aside. She had demonstrated
her confidence in him by persisting in her resolve to marry him
even in the face of the strenuous opposition of her adored father.
She was determined that her faith should be justified.

But all was not yet plain sailing. The Bar in those days was
to a greater degree than now the resort, if not of the leisured
classes, at least of such as could afford the compulsory idleness
of several years while waiting to acquire a practice. They were
mostly young men recently down from the universities, with
few immediate responsibilities, living either at home or as
bachelors in rooms and with sufficient income to bide their time.

He was already twenty-seven and a married man with a
home to maintain and a heavy burden of debts to discharge,
and the only hope of keeping the home and paying the debts
lay in his own earning capacity. He had had no previous connec-
tion with the law, knew no solicitor except Mr. Sydney, and was
entering a profession into which at that date, save for one or two
outstanding examples such as Sir George Jessel, the Master of the
Rolls, and Arthur Cohen, Q.C., whose personal character and